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_ A NEW WORK. 
“ An exposition of the Constitution of the United States, 





to which is the forms of government in di 
pod gre the world ; intended for the use of sc 
Sor the benefit of the rising generation, by way of 


question and answer, by LurHer Pratt.” 

The motto of our author embodies an essential prin- 
ciple—* Nv person is capable of exercising the right of 
suffrage judiciousiy, until he is acquainted with the 
principles of the government of his own country.” Of 
this book it may be truly said, it contains multum in 
parvo, that is, much in a little space, and much too that 
is valuable. 

The following is the Prerace to this work ; and it 
may be added, that its suggestions are worthy of serious 
reflection : 

“Ina ergata ie ours, where no other distinctions 
pa to exist Me ee oe a merit, Fag A oo - 
equally to the est office in the gift of the 

fa yas each individual has a velasie the af- 
irs of our common country, it is obvious that the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge, especially among youth, is 
the only means of perpetuating the blessings we enjoy. 
It is equaliy obvious, that ‘no person is capable of ex- 
ercising the right of suffrage judiciously, until he be- 
comes acquainted with the principles of the govern- 
ment of his own country ;’ much less, is he capable of 
forming a right judgment of the acts of public function- 
aries, while he is ignorant of that constitution which is 
their only gale. ence the expediency of introducing 
into our elementary schools, more generally, the study 
ofthe science of government ; especially as far as it re- 
latestoour own. To this end the following pages are 
particularly designed ; and, as no person can fully ap- 
preciate the blessings of a free government without con- 
trasting it with the miseries endured under those des- 
potisms where the people are compelled to submit to 
the caprices of unprincipled tyrants, whose wills are 
considered the supreme law; or, with those govern- 
ments where the supreme power is vested in a few ti- 
tled individuals who have nothing to recommend them 
but the weight of their purses, or the pride of ancestry. 
Thereforethe compiler has prefixed to his ‘ Exposition 
of the Constitution of the United States,’ the funda- 
mental principles of the ‘ Forms of government in dif- 
ferent parts of the world ;’ all by way of question and 
answer, to render the task of the teacher more easy, 
and for the better understanding of the pupil. 

Though this little book is more putienans intended 
* For the use of schools and the benefit of the rising 
generation,” it will be found a convenient pocket com- 
panion for every citizen, as a book of reference ; inas- 
auch asall the principles of our excellent constitution 
are here embodied, and placed under their proper 
heads, whether contained in the original or in the amend- 
ments. The latter abrogating some parts of the former, 
creates a difficulty ins ily finding any particular 
subject, without considerable research ; which difficul- 
ty is completely removed by this arrangement. 

It is respectfully submittea to the public, with the 
confident hope, that it will meet with a favorable re- 
ception, and that its utility, as a manual dedicated to 
the cause of liberty, will be proved by its use.” 

We would respectfully suggest to the author of this 
work a few amendments for a future edition. We think 
the first question and answer not happily, if correctly, 
expressed. ‘“ Political government” comprises all the 

institutions ofany country, whether monarchical, aris- 
tocratical, or democratic, while civil government is the 
exercise of that authority in the administration of the 
laws, which the institutions of a country vest in the of- 
ficers of state. 


It is manifestly incorrect to say that the “ patriarcha! 
forma of government is still-retained among savage na- 
tions,” if the American Indians are to, be included. 
Some of their chiefs are so by common consent, some 
by election, and some are hereditary. 

In answering the question “ What is a limited monar- 
chy,” it is said to be “a mixture of monarehy, aristoc- 
racy and democracy, consisting of a king, and two hou- 
ses of parliament.” ‘This is the theory of the British 
government—but it is such only in theory. Every go- 
vernment ix a monarchy, an aristocracy, or. democra- 
cy. Thethree principles never were, and never can 
be, combined in practice. The government of England 
is an aristocracy, of which the king is the head and the 
house of commons the tail. The democracy, the great 
body of the people, are not represented, and have no 
voice in the government.* , 

The answer to the question “‘ How many territories 
belong to the United States,” is surprisingly incorrect. 
Ths territories of the United States are Wisconsin, Io- 
waand Florida. It is true, there are other vast tracts 
of country included within the boundaries of the Uni- 
ted States ; but they are not properly called territories. 

The answer to the question “How much do mem- 
bers of congress receive,” contains an error. They are 
not paid each “ eight dollars a day from the time they 
leave home till they return.” But eight dollars is paid to 
each member per day from the commencement till the 
close of the session, and eight dollars for every twenty 
miles travel, the distance being computed on the nearest 
mail route from his residence to the capitol. 


* Vide Democracy in America, by M. De Tocqueville 





COMMON SCHOOL ALMANAC FOR I839. 
We have a copy of the above work, published by the 
American Common School Society, before us, and we 
trust its superior merit will procure ita place in the 
house or office or workshop of every one who feels in- 
terested in the efforts now making to advance the cause 
of education, in preference to Almanacks filled with 
caricatures, which neither improye the mind nor the 
heart. ; 


How much information might be conveyed and ex- 

tended, how many useful hints thrown out, even in this 
seemingly small way, did the publishers of ali vur al- 
manacks fill up the space, now occupied ridiculously, 
with some useful matter. 
This almanack contains much that is valuable by 
way of statistics, and conveys many truths, in a smull 
compass. Some hints in relation to the location of 
school houses are valuable. Too little attention has 
been paid to the location and the ventilation of this class 
of buildings, and the health of hundreds have been there- 
by exposed and perhaps ruined. 

“The site for a school house, (we quote from the 
work,) should be elevated, or at least dry and airy, with 
a few trees around it, The ground around the house 
should be graduated to conduct the water off, and ei- 
ther turfed or gravelled. The building should front 
the south or west, rather than the north or east. 
there should be land sufficient for a small garden, it 
might be advantageously cultivated by the teacher and 
pupils. But they usually stand in the road, close by 
the wheel rut, or on some bleak stoney eminence, at the 
intersection of three or four roads, and where the win- 
ter storms have an unbroken sweep, and the hot rays of 
the summer sun, an oppressive, burning glare. hen 

in on some low refuse are of land, for nothing 
else but to build. school house on. The whole scene 
is barren and desolate, there being in the vicinity nei- 
ther tree nor grass, but in every direction, stagnant 
pools, h or flinty rock.” . 





The above remarks are too true. But surely in a 


country like ours, diversified with forests and streams, 
with hill and dale and flower, and every yariety of rich 
scenery, fitted to captivate and teachthe mind, there 
can be no excuse for building our school houses in un- 
wholesome and bleak places, thus exposing even the 
health and lives of our children. Neither can we ex- 
pect our children to be able to indulge in lofty sentiment 
and deep toned thought, nor can we expect them to be- 
come poets and orators, ifin their infancy we leave them 
to catch inspiration from the exhalations of frog ponds 
and quagmires. No. Let them witness around the place 
of their daily tasks the beauties of the living world—let 
them hear the singing birds and see the opening flow- 
ers—let them sit under the shadow of forest trees, as 
they indulge in rest and recreation, and while they hs- 
ten there to the wild hymns of nature around, let them 
point to thespot where the hushed Indian ence bent his 
bow, or knelt to the Great Spirit, in that self same shade. 
To the young there is instruction from every thing, 
and how natural it is, that the pliant mind should 
take its hue for better or worse, as the objects which 
meet the outward senses, with their associations, are 
useful or hurtful in their tendency. Too little attention 
is paid by parents and teachers, towards directing the 
minds of children in early youth, to those objeets in na- 
ture, which are capable of producing the most refined 
and best impressions. Let our school houses, be situa- 
ted, then, where these objects are visible, and the same 
amount of information, if not more useful, at least as 
agreeable, will be conveyed from without, as from 
within their walls. We had not intended to extend our 
remarks but to a mere notice of the Common School 
Almanack. Some estraets may be found from it on 
another page. 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK. 

It is with joy we observe manifestations of deeper 
interest, and greater solicitude in the “ Empire State’ 
to raise the standard of education in her common 
schools. To them, is New York indebted for much of 
her greatness. It is to be hoped the spirited efforts now 
making there for this cause, will infuse new life and add 
new vigor to the exertions of its friends there and else- 
where, If Michigan desires to reach the level of great- 
ness to which her sister state has attained, and go be- 
yond it—if she means that her sons shall rival the fame 
of Hamilton and Clinton, ‘let her keep her eye steadily 
fixed upon the great stepping stone of education, of ed- 
ucation by primary schools, which has led the sons of 
New York to glory and to fame. The following reso- 
lutions were lately passed at a county school conven- 
tion in the western part of that state : 

Resolved, That the present standard of education in 
our common schools is far below the requirements of a 
free people. 

Resolved, That the universal apathy on this subject, 
among all classes of society, is a just cause of alarm to 
the patriot and to the philanthropist. 

Resolved, That the principal obstacles to the im- 
provement of common schools are the indifference on 
the part of parents and others concerned in them ; the 
impracticability of obtaining a sufficient number of well 
qualified teachers, and an unwillingness to encourage 
young men by a suitable compensation to obtain the ne- 
cessary qualifications. 

Resolved, that teachers’ conventions are among the 
most prominent means of owe | public attention, 
and calling forth efficient measures for removing exist- 
ing evils. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of teachers to make 
themselves acquainted with the most a 5 pe methods 
of instruction, and to avail themselves of the experience 
of the most eminent of their profession. 





Resolved, That to this end we highly recommend to 
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ucation 

Resolved, That the present low state of instruction 
in this country, calls loudly for the instructors of com- 
mon schools to be more vigorous in the discharge of 
their duties, : 

Resolved, That an appropriate professional education 
is as necessary for the teachers of common schools, as 
for the physician, the lawyer, or divine. 

Resolved. That the present distracted state of our 
schools, in regard to class books, is one of the severest 
evils experienced in our schools, and calls loudly for 


remedy. 


GovERNMENT OF CHILDREN IN Common ScHooLs. 
—A great change within a few years has taken place in 
the public mind, as to the mode of governing chil- 
dren at our schools; Ie ie but a ehort time since 
the barbarous and sinful practice of severe flagillation 
for every paltry offence was jn full vogue among all 
our teachers. We have seen, and indeed have ourselves 
stood in awe of the tyrant, who was placed over us, to 
teach us what was good and necossary and right. We 
haveseen teachers exhibit almost the ferociousness of 
the brute, and in a moment of passion, let fly the ferule 
ora book, at the head of some fractious, but easily 
governed (if governed aright) pupil. Besides the effect 
which this exhibition of passion has had upon the mind 
of the chiid, personal harm has been known to ensue. 
The mind, na‘urally averse to being driven, becomes 
torpid aud careless, and what might have been learned 
with readiness at first, under proper tuition, at last is 
neglected from disiike. and disgust. Persuasion and 





kindness must take the place of sternness and compul- | 


sion and ridicule. In most instances the former will 
accomplish what the latter never can. Let rewards 
and punishments be of an intellectual and moral nature. 
Let the good will and confidence of the teacher, be 
shown te such as are dilig2nt and correct ; and let dis- 
approbation, kindly addressed to the mind and the 
heart, be exhibited towards those who are negligent and 
irregular. Let public censnre, in cases of peculiar cast, 
take (fi@ place of confinemant in dark rooms.and dun- 
geons. “ Stripes and blows are the last and basest rem- 
edy.” Reason, persuade, speak to the conscience, the 
heart, the sensibilities ; and all that is desirable, ia most 
jnstances, can be accomplished. a 


CLARONIAN ACADEMY. 

The following letter is from a distinguished teacher, 
and contains some valuable hints. The plan, with some 
modifications perhaps, might be advantageously adopt- 
ed in our large villages and cities. 

GRAND OUTLINES OF THE PLAN. 

1. To have those only, who are of similar age or ca- 
pacity, in the same class. 

2. To have as many classes as we havo principal 
branches of education. 

3. ‘To have a separate room for each branch, and a 
separate teacher for each. 

4. To have all the classes in regular rotation pass into 
the different rooms to receive their lessons. 

DIFFERENT BRANCHES AND ROOMS. 

1. Languages. 2. Mathematics. 3. Geography and 
History. 4. Philosophy. 5, Drawing. 6. Musfc and 

The manner of exchanging classes may be understood 
by the following : 


Days of the week. Classes. 

Ad 1 2 3 4 5 6 
2 6 1 2 3 4 5 
3 5 6 1 2 3 4 
4 4 5 6 1 2 3 
5 3 4 5 6 1 2 
6 2 3 4 5 6 1 

REMARKS. 


Each of the rooms is to be furnished with every thing 
necessary for giving instruction in the best pessible 
manner, and should be of sufficient size to accommo- 
date fifty pupils. 


—_—_—e : 
teachers the of the “* American Annals of Ed- 
pow f sorted 5 i 





CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. 

Let the whole school be divided into six classes, ac- 
cording to age and capacity ; the youngest to be called 
the first, the next oldest the second, and in like man- 
ner to the sixth. 

EXCHANGING OF CLASSES. 

The classes being each in a different room, the first 
class in the first room, second class in the second room 
(as above,) they will continue one halfday. The second 
half day (say Monday afternoon) the first class goes in- 
to the second room, the second class into the third room, 
the other classes in like manner. The next half day a 
similar exchange will take place. Thus in six half days 
each class will have passed into all the rooms, and will 
have been under the instruction of every teacher. 

REMARKS. 

The great faults in our common methods ofinstrue- 
tion are having in the same room at the same time pu- 
pils of different ages, frequently from seven to twenty 
years of age, and having one teacher instruct in many 
branches. In a schonl of sixty scholars of different 
ages, We sometimes have as many as six classes, some 
of these attending to as many branches perhaps in one 
day. The consequence is, hurry, confusion, distraction 
of the mind of both teacher and pupil, much loss of 
time, and money worse than lost. The plan which J 
have attempted to explain, it is believed, will remedy 
these great evils. 1 believe the plan will save both 
time and money, be pleasant to teacher and pupil, and 
be productive of a desirable improvement. 

FURNISHING BOOKS. 

It will require no more books to furnish three hun- 
dred pupils according to the above plan, than it would 
fifty inthe old way. Suppose a school of three hundred 
studytng Geography, in the old way. Each pupil must 
have a Geography, but according to the new plan the 
third room would contain fifty Geographies, which each 
class would use in turn. It would be the same of any 
other class book in school. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE ROOMS. 

The rooms should be large and airy, and each pupil 
should be furnished with a separate desk, and all the 
study rooms should be on the same floor. There should 
be a hall sufficiently large to accommodate the whole 
school and many spectators. 

LECTURES. 

Each teacher should lecture frequently upon subjects 

relating to his own department, in the common hall. 
GOVERNMENT. 

The toachers should hold frequent meetings to con- 
sult upon the best methods of management, that a dis- 
creet and uniform system may be preserved through- 
out. Itshould be mild, but strict, It should be repub- 
lican as far as practicable. . 

PRINTING. 


It would be well if a journal of the school could. be | 


kept and published each week, to be managed principal- 

ly: by the pupils, but under the direction of the teachers. 

This is to be considered a very imperfect sketch of 

my plan. I have said nothing of the particular moles 

of instruction, to explain which fully, would require 

volumes. The plan could be modified so as to have 
four or five rooms instead of six, &c., &c. 

Respectfully yours, 
SCHUYLER CLARK. ° 
Chelsea, Sept. 1, 1836. 
To Mr. Pierce, Sup. Pub. Inst. . 


EARLY, AND ACTIVE AND STEADY EMPLOYMENT IS 
THE SECRET OF BRINGING UP CHILDREN WELL.—No 
matter at what occupation—no matter how laborions, 
as long as the mind is well employed—as long as atten. 
tion is directed to proper objects of business—bad exam- 
ples and bad company will be avoided. Five or six 
years of a young mun’s time thus closely occupied, will 
confirm him in habits of in.justry ; and his own resour- 
ces of mind and body—his own industry and enterprise 
will advance him honorably and prosperously in life. .A 
tich father should always help a child when he proves 
his abilities to help himself, and no sooner. We have no 
nobility or titled families nor aristocratic distinctions ; 


yet how frequently do we find ent rich father, 
Sulgine'b humble life has raised ) —_—~ world, in- 
ing his son in extravagance i bits—givi 
han cece to spend in ye hey fashion—at the ee 4 
course, the hotel, and the billiard-room, under the delu- 
sion that he never will want, and that he must inherit 
an ample fortune. Whatis.the result? Idleness begets 
vice, dissipation follows, and loss of health, of character, 
and reputation. 


The following remarks fiom Barnes’ Address before 
the Alumni of Hamilton College, New York, will be 
found worthy of the most patient perusal. How pecu- 
liarly applicable are some of his remarks to the situa- 
tion of those who live in this region of the west. Where 
is there a more favorable spot on earth, than is the wes- 
tern portion of our land, to investigate nature in all its 
varied forms, animal, vegetable and mineral? And 
who does not wish, as he reads of the glory that awaits 
his children in the unseen depths of the future, that he 
may live to see the wreath that must adorn the brow o 
him who shall successfully record our country’s histo- 
ty. Surely there is a prize before our sons, which 
should stimulate them to the highest exertion and the 
most assiduous toil. 


“ We have all the advantages (says Barnes,) assured- 
ly, which nature has furnished every where fur the dis- 
coveries of science. ‘I'he same heavens are over our 
heads at night on which Gallileo and Herschel gazed ; 
the same intellect is here to be investigated which Des- 
Cartes, and Locke, and Stuart, and Brown profoundly 
studied ; the air and the water can be subjected to an- 
alysis here with the same facility as by Davy ; and the 
same works of nature, the beautiful specimens of Bota- 
ny and of Physiology, may be fuund here, which have 
given immortality o Linnceus or Cuvier. Nay, nature 
has here exhausted herself on a broader scale, and in a 
more magnificent manner, than in theold world. There 
is a freshness and vastness in her works here which is 
fitted 10 expand the mind, and elevate the soul, and fill 
it with grand conceptions, and to invite to successful in- 
vestigation. It seems almost, as if God, ir. favor to sci- 
ence,and to the enlargement of the human mind, had 
reserved the knowledge of the western world, until al- 
most the last felicitous investigations that evuld be 
made, had been made inthe old world. It seems al- 
most as if there, to give a new and rapid expansion to 
the powers of this new Ww in all respects—new 
in the magnificence of mountain scenery—in the ma- 
jesty of rolling internal seas and rivers—instinct with 
new forms of animal life, with hitherto unknown races 
of animals bounding through vast forests, with richer 
mineral treasures, and with a new race of men—human 
nature developed in a new form in the wandering say- 
age, With peculiar habits, customs and laws, and pre- 
senting man and society in a form unseen befure. Fra 
the place been sought to give the most sudden and the 
largest expansion to the mind of man, what place could 
have been conceived better than to preserve, until sei- 
ence had done its utmost in the old world; the people, 
the animals, the plants, the fossil remains, the geo 


earth’s history. 

‘Nor need we confess inferiority in those fields of lis- 
erature and scienve which have conferred in other 
limes, immortality on genius and talent. Those fielde 
may not yet be occupied, but. they are to be occupied 
by our sons, and they are spread out for healthy rival 
ship and competition. A prize is before our sons richer 
than all the prizes of Isthmian or Nemean games— 
more beautiful than all the chaplets which ever adorn 
ed the brows of Grecian historian, orator or poet—a 
prize reserved for him who shall successfully avail him- 
selfof our advantages, and write our histories and re- 
cord the deeds of our fathers in prose or verse, or de- 
fend our liberties in the capitol. Our history remaine, 
yet to be recorded ina manner that shall be worthy of 
the theme. {t isa history, far better fitted to give im 
mortality to the men who shall write it, than those 
which have transmitted to us the names of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livy or Tacitus. It is more rich in inei- 
dent, more fruitfulin results, presenting more scenes of 
profound wisdom and dangers, more magnanimity and 
gery by far,than the early days of Egypt,of Baby- 

ia, of Greece and of Rome. e have many more 
important batiles to record, than those of Platea and of 
Marathon—many men who have evinced as high a love 
of country. as was shown at Thermopyle—many of 
higher pesioten: than Pericles or Scipio. The men 
whose lives are recorded by Plutarch are not to be 
compared with those who were concerned in the revo- 





lution—and the bi hy of thesigners of American 


Independence remains yet to be written. The illusiri- 


of America, to be investigated in the last period of * 
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ous deeds of our futhers remain yet also to be sung. 
Nobler themes for the muse have not been presented in 
this world, than in our past history. Around our own 
hills have been witnersed real events far more illustri- 
ous than the fabled doings on Mount Ma, Olympus, or 
Parnassus ; an: along our streams,have been scenes far 
more thrilling than those alung the meander of the Lllys- 
sus.” 


From. the best sources of iiformation that we can ob- 
tain, we have collected the following interesting facts : 


No. of children in the United States, between four 
and sixteen, who should be in school, 3,500,000 ; No 
not in schoo), and who do not use the means of a com- 
mon schoul education, 600,000; No. of common schools 
in the United States, 80,000; No. of teachers in these 
schools, 95,000 ; annual sum expended on these schvols, 
$15,000,000.—Common School Almanac. 


Waar nave I ro po witn Common Scuoo.ts ?— 
In presenting the claims of common schools to individ- 
uals, it is not unfrequently the case that language like 
the following will assail your ears: “ What have I to 
do with common schools? I have beoa to school all I 
ever shall go. I have no children ; why should I be 
interested in the common schools ?”” To such I would 
say, though you may not attend school yourself, though 
you may not have children, yet common philanthropy 
should make you interested in their support, What! 
are you not interested in your country’s freedom and 
prosperity 7? Care you not, whether knowledge and in- 
telligence, virtne and peace, spread through these Uni- 
ted States ? Or instead of these, that ignorance and vice 
and auperstition prevail? Say not, then, that you feel no 
interest in the common schools. They are your country’s 
safeguard, your neighbor’s only barrier to ignorance 
and crime. Come out, then, like a genuine patriot, anda 
give to these schools your hearty, generous support. 
Upon them depends the nation’s prosperity. Without 
them the pcople must suffer all the ills that general ig- 
norance is heir to. The safety of your property and 
life, lies in the virtue and intelligence of those around 
you.—Common School Almanac. 


These humble institutions, standing upon almost eve- 
ry acre of our land, and scattering light in every direc- 
tion, are the guardians of freedom, and the strength of 
the country. From every one of our eighty thousand 
school houses in this republic, there goes forth a stream 
of light that falls upon, cheers and improves every farm, 
workshop and family hearth in the country. The 
school house is the former and nourisher of the mind 


. in the district. 1t is the place where the farmer, the 


mechanic and the mothers receive their education. 
The school houses of this state (New York) have giv- 
en our prosperity, eur enterprise, and our controlling 
station among the states. They have made it the * Em- 
pire State;”’ for what are natural facilites unless there 
is mind to take advantage of them? Blow out the light 
of these institutions, let darkness rest upon these build- 
ings, and we would soon grope our way to the savage 
state. Shct the dour of the school house, and agricul- 
ture is forgotten, mrnufactures cease, and commerce 
stops. Strike from existence these intellectual foun- 
tains, which are daily pouring light and liberty over 
the land, and all is night—the darkness of midnight and 
barbarism. 

Friends of education! to neglect these schools is as 
crirainal, and shows the same want of patriotism and 
philanthropy, as to destroy them. Have you thought 
of this ?—Common School Almanac. 


Om GAINING KNOWLEDGE.— ge and again, I say, 
eultivate, my children, a taste the acquisition of 
knowledge; thrist after mformation, as the miser does 
after wealth ; treasure up ideas with the same eagerness 
as he does pieces of gold. Let it not be said, that for 
you the greatest of human beings have lived, and the 
most splendid of human minds have written in vain.— 
You live in a world of books; and they contain worlds of 
} comm, oer all the time that can be lawfully spared 

i to reading. Lose notanhour. Ever have 
some favorite author at hand, to the perusal of whose 
ions the hours, which would otherwis> be wast- 


Hi 





ed, might be devoted. Timeisprecious. Its fragments. 
fike tities of diamonds, are too valuable to be lost. 


SCHOOLS AND PENITENTIARIES. 
(From “Mr. Cousin’s work on the state of Educationin Hol- 
laud, translated by L. Horner, London, 1838.) 

I was surprised to learn, that this central prison for 
boys, the only une.in all Holland, did not then contain 
more than from sixty to.eighty pr-soners ; so that, adding 
seventy, who were expecled trom a depot at Leyden, 
there were, at most, only 150, out of a pupulation of 
2,500,000. To find a solution of this phenomenon, I 
had every where met with theic admirable system of 
common schoool education. The charges upon the 
towns for the support of the schools produce then this 
result, that there are fewer offences and fewer crimes ; 
and consequensly less to pay for police, and for the pre- 
vention and punishment of crime. In Rotterdam, a 
commercial town, of nearly 100,000 inhabitants, filled 
with merchandize, and where the number of canals and 
bridges afford great facilities to depredators ; robberies 
are rare, and burglaries, accompanied by acts of vio- 
lence, so much so, ihat the gentlemen who accompani- 
ed us, assured me that it would be very difficult for 
them to mention any. It is with grief that I contem- 
plate the mistaken zeal, the illogical reasoning of cer- 
tain philanthropists, and even of certain governments, 
who bestow so much pains upon prisons, and neglect 
schools. They allow crime to spring up, and vicious 
habits to take rot, by the utter neglect of all moral 
training, and of all education in children ; and when 
crime is grown and is strong, and full of lif, they at- 
tempt to cope with it ; they try to subdue it by the ter- 
ror of punishment, or to mitigate it, in some degree, by 
gentleness and kindness. After having exhausted all 
their resources, both of thought, and of money, they are 
astonished to find that their efforts are vain; and why ? 
because all they dois in direct opposition to common 
sense. ‘To correct is very important, but to prevent is 
far moreso. ‘Theseeds of morality and piety must be 
early sown inthe heart of the child, ia order that they 
may be found again, and be made to shoot forth in the 
breast of the man, whom adverse circumstances may 
have brought under the avenging hand of the law. To 
educate the people is the necessary foundation of all 
good prison discipline. It is not the purpose of a peni- 
tentiary to change monsters into men ; but to revive in 
the breasts of those who have gone astray, the principles 
which were taught and inculcated to them in their 
youth and which they acknowledged and carried into 

vactice in former days, in the schools of their infancy, 
Before passion, and wretchedness, and bad example, 
and the evil chances of life had hurried them away from 
the paths of rectitude. To correct, we must excite re- 
morse, and awaken the voice of conscience ; but how 
can we recall a sound that had never been heard ? How 
are we to revive alanguage that had never been 
taught? Ifto demonstrate, presupposes principles al- 
ready agreed upon, if we are to correct, we must also 
presuppose an admitted rule; some feeling of obligation 
and of duty ; a knowledge of good and evil ; which, 
though forgotten, has not been rooted out ; some pre-ex- 
istent virtuous habits, which are to be brought back 
by judicious treatment, and, be made to triumph over 
those more recently acquired, which had shut out the 
earlier and better feeliags. I approve of, nay, I bless 
with my whole heart, every kind of penitentiary ; but I 
consider that they must forever remain almost fruitless, 
unless their power to reclaim is made to rest upon the 
effect of schools for the people universally established ; 
attendance upon which is obligatory, and where in- 
struction is considered as only one of the means of ed- 
ucation. 


LireraTuRE, SciENCE, AND THE Arts.—Litera- 
ture, inthe most enlarged sense of the term, signifies 
learning in general, and includes almost every subject of 
knowledge derived from books. But in its strict or tech- 
nical import, it signifies whatever relates to language. 
A man may be said to be a learned or literary character 
who is conversant with books in general ; but when we 
use the term literary in contradistinction to the term 
scientific, we mean merely what relates to letters. 

Science, in its primitive sense, signifies knowledge in 

eneral, being derived from a Latin term signifying to 
now. But in its technical or special sense, it signifies 
a knowledge of the nature and details of subjects in ge- 
neral; as for example, the science of astronomy, the 

i of chemistry, the science of geology, &c. 

The Arts relate in general to whatever is pefurmed 
according to scientific rules. But in a more particular 
sense, they signify certain branches of art. liberal 
or fine arts are such as are considered worth cultivating 
for their They sake, without rome to posing consid: ae 
ration. are painting, sculpture, engraving, archi- 
tecture, poetry, music, on y dancing. The mechanic arts 
are pursued as a pecuniary employment. 





—Family Mag. 








“* There is one class of lies, which we are alittle sur- 
prised did not attract a larger share of Mrs. Opie’s at- 
tention ; lies told by to their-children. e be- 
lieve that the slight regard in which strict truth is held 
by mankind, is principally owing to the lies which are 
told to children by their parents during the first few 
years of their lives. Then is the time that permanent 
impressions may be as well made as at any former pe- 
riod. tis then probably, that what is called the natural 

ropensity of @ child is unfolded. Many persons who 

ave a great abhorrence of lying, and whip their chil- 
dren if they detect them in it, yet make no scruple ef 
telling and acting the most atrocivus falsehoods. ‘There 
are few parents who do not do this in a greater or less 
degree, thougli doubtless without dreaming they are 
guilty of criminal deception. With many the whol: bu- 
siness of managing their children is a peice of mere arti- 
fice and trick. a are cheated in their amusements, 
cheated in their food, cheated in their dress. Lies are 
told them to get them todo any thing which is disa- 
terse’ If the child is to take physic,the mother tells 

im she has something good for him to drink; ifr cusant, 
she says she will send for the doctor to cut off his ears, 
or pull his teeth, or that she will go away and leave him, 


and a thousand things of the same kind, each of which . 


may deceive once, and answer the ent purpose, but 
will invariably fail afterwards Parents are too apt to 
endeavor to pacify their children by making promises 
they never intend toperform. Ifthey wish, fur mstance, 
to take away some eatable which thay fear will be in- 
jurious, they reconcile them by the promise of a ride, a 
walk, or something else which will please them, but 
without any intention of gratifying them. This is lying, 
downright lying. People think nothing of breaking their 
promises to children, if the performance be not perfectly 
convenient. But they are the last persons to whom 
promises should be broken, because they cannot com- 
prehend the reason, if there be one, why they are not 
kept. Such promises should be scrupulously redeemed, 
though at a great inconvenince. For the chil¢’s moral 
habit is of infinitely more consequence than any such 
inconvenince can be to a parent. 

“ We have only noticed a few of the cases of lying to 
children, but enough to illustrate the frequency of it. 
And yet, after having pursued such a course of decep- 
tion for the two or three first years of life, if the parent 
then finds his child is trying to deceive him, and will 
tell him a downright lie, he wonders how he should have 
learned to do so, for he has always taught him to speak 
the truth; without reflecting that he has been lying to 
him from his very birth. So he attributes that babit toan 
innate disposition and tendency for falsehood, which he 
has himself been fostering and nourishing from the first. 
Children soon know when they are deceived, and learn 
to deceive others. hr are not deceived many times 
in the same way; and the most comfortable method in 
the end, as:well as the most conformable to the pre- 
cepts of morality and religion, is, never to deviate in the 
ae degree, from strict truth in our interceurse with 
them.” 


MATERNAL INSTRUCTION. 

We extract the following from Thoughts on Domestic 
Education, the result of experience, by a mother. Un- 
questionably the great object of instruction is to disci- 
pline the mind, and to impart a taste for knowledge. 
And in the first tender years of the child, who can ac- 
eomplish this better than a mother ? 

Until the child reach the age of eight, the mother has 
much to do ; for then, like the gardner, she has many 
tender seeds to plant, and many small weeds to rvot out; 
after then, the mind, like the plant, shoots furth more vi- 
gorously, and the seeds are beginning to take root and 
show bud. An overlooking eye, a guiding hand sees 
what nurture is needed, and carefully applies it. The 
praning knife must not be spared at this time, every 
crook spray or cankered leaf must } extirpated : 

¢ B rees 
The human blossoms blow, and oul day, 
Soft as it rolls along shows some new charm.” 

At what age children begin to del'ght in study, and 
voluntarily devote themselves to it, must depend u 
a variety of circumstances, as character, situation, &c. 
At four of age, a child has been fond of reading 
and working. At ten, the study of natural and expexi- 
mental philosaphy has been understood and relished ; 
and at twelve, permission to peruse Rolin’s ancient his- 
tory has been asked as a very great favour ; and these 
three memoranda of children not by any means superi- 
orly gifteu, and cha «= of a mother, whose sorrow, 
sickness, and limi ility, rendered her a very com- 
monplace instructer. 

But really, it is not so much on the talents, as on the 
patience and perseverence, and common sense of the 
mother, that succes in educationdepends. This is a 
consoling consideration, for these three requisite quali- 
fications are pretty A ecstef presented, not posseas- 
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(From the Juvenile Repository.] 
ABRIDGED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
CHAPTER Itt. 


It should have been mentioned, at the close of the 
receding chapter, that notwithstanding the mild and 
Teniont disposition of Agricola, he was compelled to use 
the force of arms to bring some of the states of Britain 
into subjection. It should also have been observed, 
that while he was in Britain, he invaded Scotland, and 
would probably have subdued that whole country, 
had he not been recalled, in the midst of success, by the 
envious Domitian. 4 } 

Cocceius Nerva succeeded Domitian to the imperial 
throne of Rome, and notwithstanding his reign was but 
a few days more than sixteen months, he did rauch to 
remedy the evils of his predecessor. Nerva died in the 
year 98, and was succeeded by Ulpius Trajan. 

Trajan reigned nineteen years, six months, and fifteen 
days, when he died in the year 117, and was succeed- 
ed by Publius Aclius Adrian. Trajanis highly extolled 
for his virtues, by historians in~ g and is. said to 
have been “the greatest, and the best Emperor of 
Rome.” But.a man may be great without being ; 
which, in some respects, was the case with ‘l'rajan. 
This is sufficiently evinced by his great love of war and 
conquest, together with the cruel persecution of Chris- 
tians under his reign. In other respects, he exhibited 
qualities rarely to be seen in men having absolute con- 
trol over their subjects. ; 

After the accession of Adrian to the imperial throne 
of Rome, the Caledonians, inhabitants of Scotland, 
whizh was anciently called Caledonia, with some na- 
tive Britons, who had fled from the oppression of the 
Romans, began to, make inroads into the Roman prov- 
ince of Britain, plundering as they went. To quell this 
commotion, Adrian went in person to Britain, where, it 
is stated, he built a wall, extending from the mouth of 
the rives Tyne, tothe Solway Frith, eighty miles in 
length. This wall, together with other fortifications, 
and the judicious arrangements mode by Adrian, pre- 
vented further incursions of the Caledonians, during the 
remainder of his life ; but as. soon as they heard of his 
death, they renewed. their ravages, and demolished 
part of the fortifications he had before erected, anda 
revolt took place insome of the states of Britain. Adri- 
an reigned 21 years, and died in the year 138, in the 
63d year of hisage. He was succeeded by Antonius 
Pius. 

Antonius sent Lollius Urbicus to take the command 
in Britain. This general soon drove the enemy from 
the province, restored tranquillity, and repaired the for- 
tifications, ing them stronger than they were be- 
fore. No more commotions took place in theisland dur- 
ing the remainder of the reign of Antonius’; but at his 
death, as at the death of Adrian, they renewed their 
hostilities with vigor. Antonius died in the year 161, 
afier a reign ef 23 years, and was succeeded by Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Aurelius sent a new governor to Britain, who soon 
restored tranquillity, which continued till the beginning 
of the reign of Commodus, who succeeded his father 
Marcus Aurelius, whose death took place in the year 


190. 

About this time the Caledonians again invaded the 
Roman province in Britain, broke through the fortifica- 
tions, cut off the Roman general, with a great part of 
his troops, and spread desolation and terror throughout 
the country. pon which Cemmodus sent Ulpius 
Marcellus to the command in Britain, who soon restor- 
ed the Roman troops to their ancient discipline, which 
had been much impaired by the bad management, and 
supineness of their officers. , 

Several battles with the Caledonians ensued, in all of 
which the Roman army were victorious. And so great 
was the slaughter, that the Caledonian army became 
weakened to such a degree that they were glad to re- 
treat, and contipue peaceable during the remainder of 
the reign of Cémmodius. This execrable tyrant, how- 
ever, regardless of gratitude, justice or policy, recalled 
the noble Marcellus, and sold the government of Britain 
to the highes: bidder. 

Under a succession of such commanders, the Roman 
army in Britain degenerated to licentiousness, and a 
mutiny ensued. This induced Commodus to abandon 
his favorite plan of selling officers in Britain, and to 
send Publius Helvius Pertinax to quell the difficulties 
in the Province. This was a general of exemplary vir- 
tue, possessed of every requisite qualification, both in 
civil and military affairs. After many battles, and the 
spilli of much blood, he succeeded in effecting a par- 
tial reformation ; but finding it so difficult to preserve 

per subordination, he was recalled at his own request. 
He wassuceeeded by Clodius Albinus; who continued 
in the c till Lucius Septimius Severus was de- 
clared emperor of Rome. Commodus, was, per- 


haps, one of the most depraved wretches of whom his- 
tory gives an account, was pagan ning his courtiers in 
the year 192, after an impious reign of twelve years and 
nine months. 

Publius Helvius Pertinax, the:same virtuous general 
that was in Britain, succeeded Commodus ; but after a 
judicious reign of about three months, was most inhu- 
manly murdered by the soldiers, who hated him on ac- 
count of his worth. They then sold the imperial crown 
to Didius Julianus, who was murdered by order of the 
senate, after a reign of 66 days, in the year 193. 

Severus was the next Emperor of Rome. Soon after 
he assumed the throne, Albinus left Britain, and with a 

tofhis army passed into Gaul, where he obtained a 
arge reinforcement, and was about marching to Rome, 
for the purpose of claiming the sovereignty ; when he 
was met near Lyons, by Severus, at the head of a pow- 
erful army. ‘T'wobloody battles ensued, in the first of 
which victory was obtained by neither party ; but in 
the second, ‘Albinus was defeated ; who, in despair, fel] 
on his own sword ;* thus leaving Severus sole master 
of the Roman a> he 

Severus sent Virius Lupus to take charge in Britain ; 
who, en his arrival, found the whole country overrun 
by the Caledonians, confederated with some of the na- 
tives, and devastation was to be met in every direction. 
The enemy was numerous, and continued their. hostili- 
ties, excepting at intervals, for a number of years ; and 
so great was their power, that the Roman army could 
not withstand them, and Lupus sent to Rome for succor. 

Upon which, Severus immediately set out for Brirain, 
with a powerful army, accompanied by his two sons, 
Caracalla and Geta. After his arrival he had many 
difficulties to encounter, which, to appearance, were 

t insurmountable ; yet, by a steady perseverance, 
he overcame them all, brought the Caledonians and oth- 
er enemies to submission, and granted them peace on 
his own terms, after the loss of at least 50,000 men. 
more on account of the hardships that were imposed 
upon them, than the battles they fought. 

By this time Severus was almost overcome with in- 
firmities ; and, leaving his son Caracalla in command of 
the army, and the management of all civil affairs, re- 
tired to York. Caracalla was so haughty, overbearing 
and insolent to the lately pacified enemies, that they 
Were soon exasperated again to take up arms against the 
Romans. This so enraged Severus, that he ordered 
them all to be exterminated, regardless of age or sex. 
He did not, however, live to see his inhuman orders put 
in execution’; but paid the debt of nature soon after, in 
the year 211, after a cruel reign of eighteen years. 

Caracalla and Geta were now left joint heirs to the 
imperial throne of Rome. They soon renewed the 
peace with the Caledonians and their allies, and return- 

ed to Rome, where they were proclaimed joint empe- 
rors. But Caracalla, determining to possess all the 
power alone, murdered his brother. After which, this 
monster of cruelty reigned about six years, with despotic 
sway ; when he was assassinated himself, in the year 


From this time, history gives little or no account of 
the transactions ofthe Romans in Britain for a number 
of years. Indeed, they had enough to do at home—in 
murdering emperors, and making new ones ; in quelling 
intestine commotions, and in repelling the incursions of 
neighboring nations. 

In the next chapter, we shall endeavor to give a brief 
delineation of all the succeeding emperors of Rome, with 
the most interesting events that transpired in Britain 
during their different reigns. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

“ One day, while I was in the hath, a friend put into 
my hand a piece of scented clay. I took it, and said to 
it, Artthou musk or ambergris, for I am charmed with 
thy perfume? It answered, ‘I am a despicable piece of 
olay, but I was sometime in the company of the rose,’ ”’ 
—Persian Apologues. 

While the en, the moralist, and the legisla. 
tor, have been employed in the investigation of cause 
and effect, and in tracing the consequences of various 
institutions ; while the influence of climate, government 
or religion upon the character of mankind has been in- 
quired into, there has existed in silent, but unceasing 
operation, an influence which has almost wholly esca- 
ped notioe—the influence of woman. Let the state of 
society have been what it may; let it have elevated wo- 
man into a divinity ; and then, with chivalrous enthu- 
siasm, have yrorBinpee her ; let it have considered her 
asoulless being, made foramusement and seclusion, and 
have imprisoned her in some oriental harem ; or let it 
be, as it now is in more civilized countries, where the 
value of female intelligence is beginning to be felt, and 





*It is stated by some, that Albinus was taken prisoner 
his head cut off, and his body exposed to in¢ignity ; 





by others, that he wasslain in battle. 





where her right to equal advantages with the other sex 
is admitted, or at least not Univenelly disputed ; in all 
the gradations which connect these different conditions, 
still may her influence be traced, for it is inseparable 
from the various relative and social duties she has to 
perform. “The empire of woman,” says Rosseau, “ is 
not theirs because men have willed it, but because it is 
the will of nature.” 

It may be asked, if this influence is so universal, 
whence comes it that we are so little benefitted by it, 
and why is it so frequently exercised only to produce 
mischief? These are precisely the enquiries which 
will lead to a useful examination ; and at a future peri- 
od they shall be answered ; at present, it must be suffi- 
cient, in reply to the first remark, to allude to a coun- 
teracting influence in the ‘ignorance of the men, by 
which a great portion of immediate female agency is 
perverted or neutralized ; and to the second, that the 
education women receive is, in many instances, but lit- 
tle calculated to give them these views or aims, which 
are most elevated and true, or the most likely to increase 
permanently and extensively human happiness. 

There has been no. want of those who have found a 
soma gratification in attacking the very beings they 

ave rendered defenceless :- no want of those who, 
having made woman weak, and frivolous, allege this 
weakness, this frivolity, as a reason why she should 
be forced to continue so. Woman's errors, woman's ig- 
norance, yes, and woman’s sorrows also, have been too 
often, and but too carefully, recorded for me to swell 
the list; mine be it tosketch, though but faintly, the in- 
fluence of her moral beauty, of her unwearied affection 
of her tenderness ; mine, to trace the effects of her in- 
tegrity, of her noble simplicity of purpose upon the 
plastic mind of the child ; mine, to show that much of 
all that is most lovely in human nature, owes its origin 
to the ineffacable impression of her gentle, yet enduring 
character. Letmeshow that she it was, that wrote up- 
on the young heart those lessons of integrity and perse- 
verance to which" society is largely indobsed ; lessons 
which become talismans amid temptations, safeguards 
in the time of severest trial. The appeal is confidently 
made to every man who remembers an affectionate and 
high principled mother, whether the certainty of her 
sorrow has not often stepped between him and evil ?— 
whether the thought of 4 sympathy has not roused 
him torenewed efforts in the pursuit uf virtue ?—wheth- 
er the remembrance of her love has not been sweet, 
though she may hive ceased to be ? 
_ Nor is the influence of woman limited to morals ; she 
it is who not only marks, but directs, the first efforts of 
infant reason. She not only watches the dawn of that 
intelligence which maternal fondness thinks so bright ; 
but she involuntarily perhaps, decides in what particu- 
Jar pursuit it shall shine. She identifies herself, as none 
but a mother can do, with the mind of her child; and 
instances are not wanting to prove that, to her cultiva- 
tion, to her example, we must refer the celebrity attach- 
ed tomany names which history has chronicled. It is 
not necessary to refer to the records of ancient times : 
though woman must, of course, even then, have influen- 
ced the character of the Spartan warrior, the Athenian 
philosopher ; though, even then, we have no reason to 
suppose that Valeris was the only Roman mother whose 
lofty and noble spirit could have bowed the heart of her 
warlike son, when the entreaties of a whole city had 
failed, or that Cornelia alone educated her children to 
glory and virtue; we may mention names “ familiar to 
us as our household gods,” and it is rather remarkable 
that the monarchs to whom England and France are, 
perhaps, the most indebted for wise laws and liberal 
regulations, were both educated, principally, by their 
mothers. Alfred was incited to literature by the coun- 
sels of his stepmother, and Charlemagne was not only 
left entirely to the care ofhis mother during his youth 
but consulted her in all those measures which he sub- 
sequently took for the improvement of his people. Our 
own days will recall many who were conscious of this 
influence upon their own minds. Sir William Jones as- 
cribes his veneration for truth, and his successful pur- 
suit of useful literature, entirely to the early precepts 
of his mother. Sir Walter Scott tells us that his love 
of poetry was greatly owing to his mother’s beautiful 
manner of reciting the national ballads, thus calling his 
attention to them; and not to weary by naming the 
many whose fame may be distinctly traced to the moth- 
er’s tastes and talents, who ti at has read will ever for. 
get the touching anecdote recorded in the life of the ar- 
tist, West, whose mother, on discovering some of the ef. 
forts of his early genius fur painting, stooped down and 

ed him. ‘ That kiss,” said he, ‘ me a paint- 

er !” There are, I believe, few who have not observed 
ifthey have, unha; pily, been preve: from experien- 
gang ibe powers of similar acts ; letsuch, then, endeavor 
toobserve how these first feeli hese infant asso- 
ceasioner- apeeste upon.the future man, and «it. will no 
longer be denied that woman very materiolly influence. 
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ing his character, and it is of the greatest importance to 
give the highest and best direction to her powers, both 
mentally and morally. ? . 

It being once admitted that any given circumstances 
act extensively upon individual opinions and manners, 
it follows that that circumstance gives a tinge to gener- 
al opinions and manners. And here n, therefore, 
we meet with the influence of woman. When these are 
well educated, the circle in which they move will be 
found of a superior kind; not ouly because the charm 
of an intelligent woman’s society, induces the ignorant 
to learn, and awakens the energy of the indolent, but 
b her refi nt diffuses a gentleness and benev- 
olence of feeling on all around, smooths the ruggedness 
of unpolished manners, and destroys those asperities of 
habit which, when indulged in, interfere greatly with 
social order and peace. Her influence upon manners, 
indeed, is so universally acknowledged by travellers, 
andoihers who have had the best opportunities of re- 
marking the state of society in various countries, that 
we canscarcely opena book of this kind, without finding 
allusions to corroborate the assertion. In all civilized 
countries, in our own particularly, it may, perhaps, be 
stated, as the result of enquiry and observation, that 
the class ef society which possesses the greatest amount 
et worth and happiness will be fuund among the best 
taught of the middle ranks, equally removed from the 
enervating effects of luxury, idleness and ennui, and the 
uncivilizing consequences of excessive labor, waut, or 
the fear of it, with its train of misery ; and here we 
shall find thatthe women are upon a greater equality 
with the men ; are allowed to share their pursuits, and 
sympathize, not only in their cares, but in their pleas- 
ures ; and where, upon an average, the same propor- 
tion of bodily and mental exercise is required. To the 
women among this class, therefore, will the attention 
of present and future ages be directed ; to their influ- 
ence, wisely employed, do we look for the regeneration 
of society ; in their hands is placed the precious depos- 
ite of human happiness ; may they prove worthy of the 
sacred trust! may they become sensible of their im- 
portance ! may they be prepared iv meet the scrutiny, 
and oh, may they remember that the effects of the les- 
sons they give, be they for evil or for good, ecase not 
with the existence of th? instructor ; but will be trans- 
mitted to the latest postcrity, as the gift of a pestilence, 
whose progress is marked with desolation and misery, 
ot as legacies rich in the blessings of integrity, of kind- 
ness, and of truth ! 


NOBILITY OF LABOR. 
BY ORVILLE DEWEY. 

So material do I deem this point—the true nobility of 
labor, Imean—that I would dwell upon it a moment 
longer and in a larger view. Why then in the great 
ocale of things is labor ordained for us? Easily, had it 
so pleased the Great Ordainer, might it have been dis- 
pensed with. The world itself might have been a 
mighty machinery for producing all that man wants. 

The motion of the globe upon its axis might have 
been going forward without man’s aid, houses might 
have risen like an exhalation, 

“ With the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple ;” 


Gorgeous furniture might have been placed in them, and 
soft couches and luxurious banquets spread, by hands 
unseen; and man clothed with fabrics of nature’s 
weaving, rather than with imperial purple, might have 
been sent to disport himself in those Elysian palaces — 
‘“ Fair scene |” Iimagine you are saying—* fortunate 
for us had it been the scene ordained for human life !”’ 
But where, then, tell me, had been human energy, per- 
severence, patience, virtue, heroism. 

Cut off with one blow from the world ; and mankind 
had sunk toa crowd of Asiatic voluptuaries. No, it 
had not been fortunate. Better thatthe earth be given 
to man as a dark mass, whereupon tolabor. Better rude 
and unsightly materials be provided in the ore-bed and 
in the forest, for him to fashion to splendor and beauty. 
Better, I say, not because of that splendor and beauty, 
but because the act creating them is better than the 
things th Ives; b exertion is nobler than 
idleness; because the laborer is greater and more 
worthy of honor than the idler. 

I call upon those whom I address to stand up for the 
nobility of labor. It is heaven’s great ordinance for hu- 
manimprovement. Let not that great ordinance be 
broken down. 

Whatdolsay ? It is broken down ; and it has been 
broken down for ages. Let it then be built up again ; 
here, if any where, on the shores of anew world, of a 
new civilization. But how, it may be asked, is it bro- 
ken down? Do not men toil, it may besaid? They 
do indeed toil, and they too generally do because they 
must, 











‘which men employ when they speak of their own 





Many submit to it as, in some sort, a degrading neces- 
sity ; and they desire ing so much on me as es- 
cape from it. They fulfil the great law of labor in the 
letter, but speak.it by spirit. To some field.of labor, 
mental or manual, every idler should hasten, as a chosen 
coveted field of improvement. 

But so he is not-uopelled to do under the teachings of 
our imperfect civilization. On the contrary, he sits 
down, folds his hands, and blesses himself in idleness. 
This way of thinking is the heritage of the absurd and 
unjust feudal system, under which serfs labored, and 
gentlemen spent their lives in fighting and feasting. It 
is time that this opprobrium of toil were done away. 

Ashamed to tail artthou? Ashamed of thy dingy 
work-shop and dusty labor-field ; of thy hard hand, 
scarred with service more honorable than that of war, 
of thy suiled and weather stained garments, on which 
mother nature has embroidered mist, sun and rain, mist, 
fire and steam—her own heraldric honors? Ashamed 
of those tokens and titles, and envious of the flaunting 
robes of imbecile idleness and vanity ? _ It is treason to 
nature, it is impiety to heaven; it is breaking heaven’s 
great ordinance. Toil, I repeat—toil, either of the brain, 
of the heart, or of the hand, is the only true manhood, 
the only true nobility ! * 


CHARACTER OF BROUGHAM. 


Brougham is a thunderbolt. He may come in the 
dark, he may come at random, his path may be in the 
viewless and graspless air ; but still, give him something 
solid, let him come in contact! with the earth, and, be it 
beautiful or barren, it feels the power of his terrible 
visitation. You see not, or rather you heed not, ths 
agent which works ; but, just as when the arch-giant 
of physical destroyers renis his way, you se¢ the king- 
doms of nature yielding at. his approach, and the migh- 
tiest of their productions brushed aside as though they 
were dust, or torn as though they were gossamer.— 
While he raises his voice in the House—while he builds 
firmly and broadly the bases of his own propositions, 
and snatches from every science a beam to enlarge and 
strengthen his work ; and while he indignantly beats 
down and tramples upon all that has been reared by his 
antagonist, you feel as if the wind of annihilation ‘were 
in his hand, and the power of destruction in bis posses- 
sion. 

There cannot be a greater treat thanto hear Brough- 
am upon one of those questions which gives scope for 
the mighty swell of his mind,and which permits him to 
launch the bolts of that tremendous sarcasm, for which 
he has not now, and perhaps never had, an equal in the 
House. When his display isa reply, you see his long 
and lathy figure drawn aside from others, and coiled up 
within itself like a snake, and his eyes glancing from 
under the slouched hat, as fiery and as fatal as those of 
basalizk ; you mark .the twin demons of irony and con- 
tempt, playing about the tense and compressed line of 
his mouth. Up rises the orator, slowly and clumsily ; 
his body eau into an attitude which is none of the 
most graceful ; his long and sallow visage seems length 
ened in its hue ; his eyes, his nose, and mouth, seem 
huddled together, asif, while he presses every illustra- 
tion into his speech, he were at the same time condens- 
ing all his senses intoone. There isa lowering sublimi- 
ty in his brows, whichfone seldom, sees equalled ; and 
the obliquity of the light shows the organization of the 
upper and lateral parts of his forehead proud and pal- 
pable as the hills of his native north. His left hand is 
extended with the palm, prepared as an anvil, upon 
which he is ever and anon to hammer with the forefin- 
ger of his right, as the preparation to that full swing 
which is to give life to every muscle, and motion to eve- 
ry limb. He speaks ! In the most powerful and sustain- 
ed, and at the same time the most close, clear and logical 
manner, does he demolish the castle which his opponent 
had built for himself. You hear the sounds, you see 
the flash, you look for the castle, and it is not. Stone 
after stone, turret after turret, battlement after batile- 
ment, and wing after wing, are melted away, and no- 
thing left save the sure foundation upon which the ora- 
tor himself may build. There are no political bowels 
in him. He gives no quarter, and no sooner has he ra- 
zed the fort, than he turns to torture the garrison. It is 
now that his mock solemnity is something more terrible 
than the satire of Canning, the glow of Burdett, or the 
glory of Macknitosh. His features (which are always 
grave) assume the very depth of solemnity ; and his 
voice (which is always solemn) falls into that under so- 
prano (that visionary tone between speech and whisper) 


graves and coffins. You would imagine it not audible, 
and yet its lowest syllable runs through the House like 
wildfire. You would think it meant only for the ear of 
him who is the subject of it ; yet it comes immediately, 
and powerfully, and without the possibility of bei 
forgotten, to every one within the walls. You w 





think it the fond admonition of a sainted father to the | 


errors of a beloved son ; and yet it has the reality more 
of that feeling which the. devil is said to exercise when 
he acts as the accuser of the brethren. You may push 
aside the bright thing which raises a laugh ; you may 
find a cover from the wit which ambles to you on an- 
tithesis or quotation ; but against the home reproof of 
Brougham there is no defence ; its course is so firm 
that you cannot dash it aside. 


OUR COUNTRY. 
BY JUDGE STORY. 

When we recollect what has been,and what is,how is 
it possible not to feel a profound sense of the responsibil- 
ities of this Republic to all tuture ages ! What vast mo- 
tives press upon us for lofiy effort! What brilliant 
prospects invite our enthusiasm! What solemn wearn- 
ings at once demand our vigilance and moderate our 
confidence ! : , 

The old world has alreaay revealed to us, in its un- 
sealed books, the beginning and the end of all its_mar- 
vellous struggles in the cause of liberty. Greece! love- 
ly Greece ! the land of scholars and the nurse of arms, 
where sister republics, in fair procession, chanted the 
praise of liberty and the good—where is she? Her arts 
arenomore. The last sad relics of her temples are 
but the barracks of a ruthless soldiery. The fi ents 
of her columns and palaces are in the dust, yet beautiful 
in ruins ! She fell not when the mighty were upon her. 
Her sons were united at Thermopyle Marathon, 
and the tide of her triumph rolled back upon the Heller- 
pont. She fell not by the hands of her own people. 
‘The man of Macedonia did not the work of destruction. 
It was already done by her own corruptions, banish- 
ments and dissentions. 

Rome! republican Rome! whose eagl:s glanced in- 
the rising sun—where and what is she? The eternal 
city yet remains, proud even in her desolation, noble in 
decline, venerable in the majesty of religion, and calm 
in the composure of death. e malaria has but tray- 
elled in the parts won by the destroyer. More than 
eighteen centuries have mourned over the loss of the 
empire. A moral disease was upon her before Cesar 
had passed the Rubicon, and Brutus did not restore her 
health by the deep probings of the senate chamber. The 
Goths, and Vandals, and Huns, the swarms of the north, 
completed only what was begun at home. ‘Romans he- 
trayed Rome, The legions were bought und sold, but 
the people paid the tribute money. 

And where are the Republics of modern_times, which 
clustered around immortal Italy ? Venice and Greece 
exist butin name. The Alps, indeed, look down upon 
the brave and peaceful Swiss, in their native fastnesses, 
but the guaranty of their freedom is their weakness, 
and not their strength. The mountains are not easily 
retained. V/hen the invader comes, he moves like an 
avalanche, carrying destruction in his path. The peas- 
antry sink before him. ‘The country, too, is too poor 
for plunder, and rough for valuable conquest. Nature 
presents her eternal barrier on every side, to check the 
wantonness of ambition. And Switzerland remains, 
with her simple institutions, a military road to climates 
scarcely worth a permanent possession, and protected 
by the jealousy of her neighbors. 

We stand the latest, and, if we fail, probably the inst 
example of self government by the people. We have 
begun it under circumstances of the most auspicious 
nature. We are in the vigor of youth. Our growth 
has never been checked by the oppression of tyranny. 
Our institutions have never been enfeebled by the vices 
or luxuries of the world. | 

Such as we are, we have been from the beginning ; 
simple, hardy, intelligent, accustomed to self govern- 
ment and self respect. The Atlantic rolls between us 
and a formidable foe. Within our own territory, stretch- 
ing through many degrees of latitude, we have the 
choice of many products, and many means of independ- 
ence. The government is mild—the press free. Relia 
gion is free. Inowledge reaches, or may reach, every: 
home. What fairer prospect of success could be pre- 
sented ? What more is necessary than for the people 
to preserve what they themselves have created ? 

Already has the age caught the spirit of our institu- 
tions. It has ascended the Andes, and snuffed the bree- 
zes of oceans. It hgs infused itself in the life-blood of 
Europe, and warmed the sunny plains of France, and 
the low lands of Holland. Jt has touched the philoso- 
phy of Germany and the north, and moving onward to 
ya south, has opened to Greece the lesson of better 

ays. 

Can it be that America, under such circumstances, 
can betray herself? That she is to be added to the 
catalogue of Republics, the inscription upon whose ru- 
in is, “ they were, but they are not ?” Forbid it, my 
countrymen. Forbid it, Heaven. 

I call yy Phaed fathers, by the shades of your ances- 
tors, by the dear ashes which repose in this precious 
soil, by all you hope to be, resist every project of disun- 
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jon ; resist every attempt to fetter your consciences, or 
smother your ptblic schools, or extinguish your system 
of public instruction. 

call oy you, mothers, by that which never fails in 
woman, the love of your offspring, to teach them, as 
they climb your kre:s to lean un your bosom, the bless- 
ing of liberty. Swear them at the altar, as with their 
baptismal vows, to be true to their country and never 
forsake her. 

I cull upon you, young men, to remember whose sons 
yon are, whose blcod flows in your veins. Life can 
never be tov short which brings nothing but disgrace 
and oppression. Death never comes too soon, if neces- 
sary, in defence of the liberties of our country. ~ 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 
[Extracts from the Autobiography of Chateaulniand.] 


“ As it is impossible for me to foresee the moment of 
my death, as at my age the days granted to manare but 
days of grace, I will, for fear of being taken by surprise, 
givean account of a work which is destined, as it pro- 
ceeds, to‘begnile for’methe tedium of those- last and 
forlorn hours for which nobody wishes, and which one 
Knows not how to employ. q ; 

“The memoirs, at the head of which this preface will 
be placed, embrace, or will embrace, the whole course 
of my life ; they were commenced in the ycar 1811, and 
have been continued up 'o this day. I relate in the part 
which is finished, and. I shall relate in that which is 
only sketched out, my childhood, my education, my ear- 
ly youth, my entrance into the army, my arrival at Pa- 
ris, my presentation to Louis X1V., the beginning of the 
revolution, my travels in America, my returnto Europe, 
my emigration in Germany and England, my return to 
France under the consulate, my occupations and my 
works under the restoration ; las'ly, the complete his- 
tory of the restoration and its fall. : 

“]have met with almostall the men who, in my 
times, have acted a part either great or small, both in 
foreign countries and in my own ; from Washington to 
Napoleon : from Louis XVI. to Alexander ; from Pius 
VIl.toGregory XVI. ; from Fox, Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, 
Londonderry, Capo de Istria, to Malesherbes, Mirabeau, 
&c. ; from Nelson, Bolivar, Mahomet Posha of Egypt; 
to Suffren, Bougainville, La Perouse, Moreau, &c., &c. 
I wa; one ofa triumvirate of which there was no pre- 
ceding example ; three poets of different nations, and of 
contrary interest, were, almost at the same time, minis- 
ters of foreign affairs; myself in France, Mr. Canning 


in England, Martinez de la Rosain Spain. I have suc- |. 


ceasively passed throngh the vacant years of my youth, 
the busy years of tho oe era, the pomp of the 
empire, and the reign of legitimacy. 

“T have explored the seas cf the old and of the new 
world; I have trodden the soil of the four quarters of 
the globe; after having encamped under the hut of the 
Iroquois and the tent of the Arab; in the wigwams of 
the Hurons; amidst the ruins of Athens, of Jerusalem, 
of Memphis, Carthage,and Grenada ; among the Greeks, 
the Turks, and the Moors ; in forests and ruins, after 
having worn the bear-skin coat of the savage, and the 
silk caftan of the Mameluke ; after having endured poy- 
erty, hunger, thirst and exile, ] have sat down as min- 
ister and ambassadur, covered with gold embroidery, 
and decorated with orders and ribands, at the tables of 
kings, at the fites of princes and princesses, to fall again 
into indigence, and to taste the hardships of 1 prison. 

* | have been connected with a multitude of persons 
celebrated in arms, in the church, in politics, in the 
magistracy, the sciences, and the arts. I am in posses- 
sion of immense materials ; above four thousand private 
letters, the diplomatic correspondence of my several] em- 
bassies, those belonging to the time when T was minis- 
ter for foreign affairs, among which are unique and un- 
known documents belonging to myself. I have carried 
the musket of the soldier, the staff of the traveller, the 
wand of the pilgrim; a navigator, my fortunes have 
been as inconstant as my sail ; a halcyon, I have made 
my nest upon the waves. 

“T have been engaged in peace and war; I have 
signed treaties and protocols ; and published, by the 
way, numerous works. I have been initiated into par- 
ty, court, and state secrets; I have®seen, close at hand, 
the mcst extraordinary reverses, the most exalted for- 
tunes, the greatest reputations. I have been present at 
seiges, at congresses, at conclaves ; at the re-edification 
and demolition of thrones. I have made history, and J 
could write it. And my solitary, contemplative, poeti- 
cal life, passed through this world of realities, of catas- 
trophies, of tumult, and noise, with the sons of m 
dreams, Chactas, Rene, Endorei Aben-Hameti; wii 
the daughters of my chimeras, Atala, Amoille, Bi 
Velleda, Cymmodocee. Within, and beside my age, 

ps exercised on it, without desiring and without 
seeking it, @ three fold influence—religious, political and 
lerary. 





“T have now left arourid me only three or four cotem- 
poraries of long standing repttation. | 


* * 


“ Of the modern French authors of my date, I am al- | left 


most the only one whose life resembles his works; a 
traveller, a soldier, a poet, a legislator—it was in the 
woods that I sung of the woods ; on board ships that 1 

ainted the sea; in camps that I have spoken of arms ; 
in exile that I have learned exile; it was in courts, in 
public affairs, in assemblies, that I studied princes, poli- 
ties, laws, and history. The orators of Greece and Rome 
were mixed up with the state, and shared its fate. In 
Italy anq Spa‘n, atthe close of the middle ages, and at 
the revival of letters, the most distinguished geniuses 
in literature and in the arts participated in the social 
movement, What stormy and admirable lives were 
those of Dante, ‘Tasso, Camoens, Ereilla, and Cervantes ! 


“The memoirs, divided into books and parts, are 
written in different times and in different places ; these 
sections naturally lead to a kind of prologues, which re- 
late what has sappened since the last dates, and describe 
the plaeos where [ resume the thread of my narrative; 
and the varied events andthe changing forms of my life 
are thus blended together. 

as * * * * * * 

“TI have composed these memoirs with a truly pater- 
nal predilection; and could wish to be resusticater at 
the hour when phantoms are abroad to correct the 
proofs. The dead go quickly. 

* * * * * * 

“ Many of my friends have urged me to publish im- 
mediately a portion of my history ; I have not been able 
to comply wath their wish. First, I should, in spite of 
myself, be less frank, less true.- Then, I have always 
fancied that I was writing seated in my coffin; hence, 
the work has assumed a sort of religious character,which 
1 could not take away without injuring it. I should be 
sorry to stifle that remote sounding vuice which issues 
from the tomb, and which is heard in the whole course 
of the narrative. It will not be thought strange that I 
retain some weaknesses ; that I am anxious about the 
fate of the poor orphan, who is destined to remain after 
me onthe-earth. If Minos should judge that I had suf- 
fered enough in this world to be at least a happy shade 
in the next, a little light from the Elysian fietds, illumin- 
ating my last picture, would serve to render less strik- 
ing the faults of the painter. Life becomes me ill ; death 
will perhaps become me better. 

CHATEAUBRIAND.” 


ERUPTION OF THE } ng MOUNTAIN IN 
AVA. 


The most extraordinary convulsions of Vesuvius and 
mma, as they appear in the descriptions of the poet, or 
the more authentic accounts of the naturalist, Kear no 
comparison in point of duration or force with this erup- 
tion in the Indian Archipelago, April 5, 1815. It ex- 
tended perceptible evidence of its existence over the 
whole of the Molucco islands, over Java, a considera- 
ble portion of Celebes, Sumaira, and Borneo, to a dis- 
tance of 1,000 statute miles from its centre, by tremu- 
lous motions and reports of explosions; while within 
the range of its more immediate activity, embracing a 
space of more than 300 miles around it, it produced the 
most astonishing effects, and excited the most alarming 
apprehensions. On Java, atthe distance of more than 
300 miles, it seemed to be awfully present. The sky 
was overcast at noonday with clouds of ashes; the sun 
was enveloped in an atmosphere whuse “palpable”’ den- 
sity he was unable to penetrate ; showers of ashes ¢o- 
vered the houses, the streets, and the fields to the depth 
of several inches ; and amid the darkness, explosions 
were heard at intervals like the report of artillery, or 
the peals of distant thunder. So fully did the resem- 
blance of the noises to the reports of cannon impress the 
minds of some. officers, that, from an apprehension of 
pirates on the coast, vessels were despaiched to aflord 
relief. Superstition, on the other hand, was busily at 
work on the minds of the natives, and they attributed 
the to an artillery of a different description from 
that of pirates. The first explosions were heard on the 
5th of April; a fall of ashes touk place on the 6th ; from 
that day the sun became obscured, and apparently en- 
ve in fog till the 12th, On the 11th, the explo- 
sions were tremendous, and shook the houses on the 
eastern part uf Java. Candles were obliged to be light- 
ed at four in the afternoon. The | Seta in some places 
was covered with ashes to the depth of eight inches. 
The darkness of the atmosphere, and occasional falls 
of volcanic ashes, continued till the 17th ef April. From 
Sambawa, where the eruption took. place, to the part of 
Sumatra where the so! was noticed, is a distance of 
970 ical miles, and clouds of ashes, so dense as 
to create utter darkness at noonday, were experienced 
more than 300 geographical miles frem the centre of its 
operations. The explosions did not cease entirely on the 
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island of Sambawa till the 15th of Jaly. Of all the vil- 
lages of Tomboro, one only remained, containing about 
forty inhabitants. In Pekate, no vestige of = house was 
eft; and twenty-six of the inhabitants, who were at 
Sambawa at the time, were the orly part of the popu- 
lation who escaped. ‘There were not fewer than 18.000 
individuals in Tomboro and Pekate at the time of the 
eruption, of whom only five or six coonpetl The trees 
and herbage of every description along the whole of the 
north and west sides of the peninsula were completely 
destroyed, with the exception of one point of land near 
the spot where the village of Tomboro stood.—Cabinet 
of Curiosities. 


The following lines were written by a celebrated po- 
et, Francis Quarles, of England, some time secretary 
to Archbishop Usher, in Treland, and subsequently 
chronologer to theity of London. He is known by se- 
veral religious works which he published, particularly 
by the one entitled “Divine Emblems.” He was a 
man of genius and ready wit. The lines I herewith 
send you were written in 1836, when he had a lees ac- 
curate knowledge of the functions of the animal econv- 
tay than we possess at the present time. Z. 
Man's body's like a house; his greater bones 
Are the main timber, and the lesser ones 
Are smaller joints ; his ribs are laths daubed o’e;, 
Plastered with flesh and blood ; bis mouth’s the door' 
His throat’s the narrow entry, and his heart 
Is the great chamber full of curious art. 

His midriff is a large partition wall 

*Twixt the great chamber and the spacious hall ; 
His stomach is the Kitchen, where the meat 

Is often put half sod for want of heat. 

His spleen’s a vessel Nature does allot 

To take the skum that rises from the pot ; 

His lungs are like the bollows that respire, 

In every office quickening every fire ; 

His nose the chimney is, whereby are vented 
Such fumes as with the bellows are augmented ; 
His bowels are the sink, whose part’s to drain 
All noisome filth, and keep the kitchen clean ; 
His eyes are crystal windows, clear and bright, 
Let in the object and let out the sight ; 

And as the timber is, or great or small, 

Or strong or weak, ’tis apt to stand or fall. 





SEVERAL WAYS WHICH LEARN MEN To 
BE INTEMPERATE. 

1. IpLENEss.—Whenever people are idle, and have 
nothing to do, they feel very uneasy and unhappy. 
Then they think if they can get some strong drink, it 
will make them feel lively.- And having nothing else to 
do, they will go to the taverns and grog shops, and get 
something to drink. So, if we wish the people to 
temperate, we must learn them not to be idle. 

2. GamBiine.—Another thing that makes people un- 
comfortable and uneasy, and so makes them wish for 
strong drink, is the practice of gambling. When a per- 
son loses in this way, he knows he has got nothing for 
his money, and it makes him feel very unhappy, Then 
he is apt to drink strong drink, in order to React his 
misery. 

3. Excrss In EATING.—Some people learn to be in- 
temperate in drinking, by first becoming intemperate in 
eating. When people eat too much it makes them thirs- 
ty, restless, wneasy. And then they wish to drink. 
One intemperate indulgence of the appetite is apt to 
lead to another. 

The person that would not wish to be a drunkard, 
should take care not to let his appetite be his master in 
any thing. 

4. Bap comrany.—Bad company is another thing 
that leads people into intemperance. Almost all sorte 
of bad people love strong drink.—Keep away, then, 
from all sorts of bad company. 


(From the Knickerbocker.] 


THE COMET. 

Is it not a grand and vast conception that this wan and 
misty orb has been travelling swifter than the swiftest 
cannon ball through the dim realms of space, since our 
Savior slept inthe manger at Bethlehem, and the Star 
in the east lit its fires for the wise men’s eyes? Is it 
not like Divinity, that power of Astronomic prophecy, 
which pierced the curtains of the future, and foretold 
the event of this blazing world ? Looks it not like shar- 
ing ‘attributes with Omnipotence,: and circumventi 
God? And when this generation shall be slumbering 
in the dust, that predicted orb will again stream its 
“horrid hair” across our sky. the lover whe 
has now looked at it with his mistress shall become a 
patriarch among his children ; when the child now lisp- 
Ing its early of the wandering star, shall tell 
the tale in after years, to same babe throned oa 
her knee—what revolutions—what convulsions of states 




















and empires—will change erethen! My soul expands 
into a sense of sublimity, as 1 reflect on the vast world 
of events between. How many ties will be severed— 
how many hearts be broken—how many tears be shed ! 
Yet while on earth those vicissitudes will advance and 
vanish, in that fair ele nent above us, this luminous 
globe shall wander with its train—flashing and glowing 
through fieldsof immensity. Thought itself—imagina- 
tion in her boldest flight—sinks with wearied ——s, 
able to grasp the stupendous, boundless theme! ‘l'rulv 
said the ancient minstrel :—When I survey the hea- 
vens, the work of thy fingers—ihe moon and the sters 
which thou hast ordained--then I say, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him ?” 

THE DIGNITY AND IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. 
{Extracts from Everett’s Address at Williams College. } 
“It is at once melancholy and fearful to reflect how 

much intellect is daily perishing from inaction ; or worse 
than perishing from the false direction given it in the 
morning of lite. 1 fear we do not. fully realize what is 
meant, when we speak of the improvement of the mind. 
1 fear it is not yet fully considered by legislators or pa- 
rents, that there dwells in every being, an intellect en- 
dowed with a portion of the faculties which form the 
glory and happiness of our nature, and which, developed 
and exerted, are the source of all that makes men ditfer 
evsentially from the clod of the valley. Neglected and 
unculivated, deprived of its appropriate nourishment, 
denied the discipline which is necessary tv its healihy 
growth, this divine principle all but expires, and the 
man whom it is sent to enlighten, sinks down before his 
natural death, to his kindred dust. Trained and in- 
structed, strengthened by wise discipline, and guided 
by pure principle, it ripens into an intelligence but little 
lower than the ange's. This is the work of education. 
The early years of life are the period when it com- 
monly must be obiained : and, if this opportunity is lost, 
it is too often a loss which nothing can repair. It is 
usual to compare the culture of the mind to the culture 
of theeatth. Ifthe husbandman relax his labors, and 
his field be left untilled this year or the next, although a 
crop or two may be lost, the evil may be remedied. ‘he 
land with its productive quality, remains. If not plough- 
ed and planted this year, it may be the year after. but 
if the mind be wholly: neglected during the periud most 
proper for its cultivation, if it be suffered io remain 
dark and uninformed, its vital power perishes ; for all 
the purposes of an intellectual nature, it is lost. It is as 
if an.earthquake had swallowed up the uncultivated 
fallows ; it isas if a swolleu river had washed away, 
not merely the standing crop, but the bank on which it 
is growing. When this time for education has gone by, 
man must, in ordinary cases, be launched upon the 
world a benighted being, scarcely elevated above the 
beasts that perish ; and all that he could have been and 
done for society, for himself, is wholly lost.” 

“ Although this utter sacrifice of the intellectual nature 
is rarely made in this part of the country, I fear there 
exists even here, a woiul waste of mental power through 
neglect of education. Ta-ing our population as a 
whvle, I fear that there is nut near time enough passed 
at school ; that many of those employed in the busi- 
ness of instruction, are incompetent to the work ; and 
that our best teachers are not sufficiently furnished with 
literary apparatus, particularly with school libraries. If 
these defects could be supplied, I believe a few years 
would witness a wonderful effect upon the community ; 
that an impulse not easily conceived before hand, would 
be given to individual and social character.” 

How powerfully must the subjoined passages thriil 
upon the sensibiliiics of a Massachusctts hearer, or 
reader ! 

“ Tam strongly convinced that it behooves our an- 
eient commonwealth to look anxiously to this subject, if 
she wishes to maintain her honorable standing in the Un- 
ion of these States. I am not grieved when I behold on 
the map the enormous dimensions of some of the new 
siates of the west as contrasted with the narrow little 
strip which comprises the good old Bay State. The 
are bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh ; their wel- 
iate is closely interwoven with ours in every thing that 
can mote their solid pe cape J ; Ibid them God 
speed with all my heart. J hear without discontent the 
astoni hing accounts of their fertility ; that their vast 
prairies are covered with more feet of rich mould, than 
our soil on an average, can boas: of inches; and I can 
bear to hear it said, without envy, that their Missouri 
and Mississippi, the mighty Abama and Parphar of the 
west, are than all the waters of our peor old New 

Ssrael.- All this I can bear ; but I cannot bear 
that our beloved native oj whose corner stene was 
laid upon an intellectual moral basis, stould de- 
prive itself, by its own neglect, of the great counterpoise 
ot these physical advantages.” 
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— —— 
(From Alexander’s Weekly Messenger.) 
PRESERVATION OF VEGETABLES. 

Mr. Eprror :—As the time will soon arrive for se- 
curing vegetables for the winter, a few hints as to the 
best mode of preservation, I trust will not prove unac- 
ceptable to your readers. 

As potatoes stand next to the staff of life in impor- 
tance, their preservaticn claims particular attention. I 
now speak of the round potatoe. Few cellars are, dur- 
ing winter, of exactly the right temperature for this 
valuable vegetable. if tou warm, their quality is im- 
paired by sprouting ; if too cold they are injured by 
frost. By consulting the unerring laws of nature, it 
will be found that in the busom of the earth they are 
best preserved. Every practical farmer has observed 
the early vegetation of potatoes left in the grouud, and 
near the suriace during the winter. It may be a mys 
tery to those who have not investigated the subject, 
why some, covered by an equal surface, freeze and rot, 
while others remain sound and vegelate. ‘This eircum- 
stance is readily explained. Lvery potatoe, to promote 
its growth, has roots and fibr s tosupport it, which ex- 
tend beyond the reach of the frost at their extremities, 
and when the ground becomes thawed, afford immedi- 
ate nourishment. if removed, these rvots and fibres 
are of course detached, and unless the potatue remains 
long enough in the ground afier it has been routed from 
its original bed, before winter commences, to fo;ma 
new connection with its mother earth, and is reached 
by frost, it dies. It may be asked by sume, why a por- 
tion of the potatoes left in a hill or drill during the win- 
ter rotand a part grow. The answer is plain. . ‘The 
sustenance imparted by the roots is not sufficient for 
all, and the larger ones first formed, are often crowded 
up and detached by those that come alter them. If my 
position is doubted, let the reader explain how potatoes 
grow spontaneously, year after year,and 1 may receive 
new light on the subject. 

But to the mode of preserving this root out of the 
cellar. Having long been an extensive potatoe grower, 
I have tried the various methods adepted by farmers, 
and willstate the result of my observations and experi- 
ence, The kindof greund must determine te mode. 
Deep holes are always vbjectionable. Where the soil 
is dry and light, and the substratum gravelly or porous, 


Our own Countrry.—There is, it cannot be dis- 
guised, a tendency to matter rather than to mind among 
us. A few choice spirits keep alive the vestal fire, but 
the mass of our countrymen demand whatis practical, 
rather than what is intellectual. This is visible in the 
universal scramble for property, in the adoration felt fur 
wealth, in the neglect of the fine arts, in the little re- 
ward that genius has hitherto received at the hands of 
our countrymen, while itis cherished every where else. 
But what more could be expected? We have just fin- 
ished laying the tpundations of an empire. We have 
had two wars to fight, both fierce and bloody. The 
war whoop is not yet over. The infernal yell of the 
savage has just ceased to startle us. The musket ie 
now laid down, and the pen, the pencil, and chisel, be 
gin to betaken up. ‘Tlie great West is opening its riv- 
ers and prairies fur a reading and thinking population. 
Anon, this will be the greatest book martin the world. 
Literature is already becoming. a profession. As we 
grow in our growth, then. and strengthen in our strength, 
we will build upon the fuundations our fathers left us. 
We will rcar the fabric of free government to the skier. 
We will adorn and embellish it, and make it beautiful 
In the eyes of all men. We will kindle such aight on 
the American shore, 2s shall illuminate the earth. 
not then accuse me of prophesy. Prophesy has ever 
done us injustice, and for very cowardice faltered be- 
hind the day. Imagination even cannot picture the 
destiny that awaits -us, if we preserve our liberty and 
ourunion. God has promised a renowned existence, if 
we will but deserve it. He speaks this promise in the 
sublimity of nature. It resounds all along the crags of 
the Alleganies. It is uttered in thunder at Niagara. 
It is heard in the roar of two oceans, from the great 
Pacific to the rocky — of ihe Bay of Fundy. His 
finger has Written it in the broad expanse of our inland 
seas, and traced it out by the mighty father of waters. 
The august temple in which we dwell was built for 
lofty purposes. Oh! that we may consecraie it to Li- 
berty and. Concord, and be found fit worshippers within 
its holy halls!—Knickerbocker. 


Cuoice oF A Prime Minister.—An Allegory.— 
Death, the king ef terrors, was determined to choose u 
prime minister, and his pale courtiers, the ghastly train 
of di , were all summoned to attend—when cach 





so a8 not to retain the water, make a round un, 
sloping at its sides, and six feet in circumference at top, 
if your pota‘oes are perfectly ripe, and but four feet in 
diameter if lateand green, and about one foot in depth. 
In the former you can put about forty bushels, and in 
the latter about twenty-five. 

Too large a quantity in one body, unless remarkably 
dry, will injure by heat. Bring your piles up to a point 
at top, with the potatoés picked up from the edge of the 
excavation, leaving @ space around the hole for the re- 
ception of thestraw. ‘Then place around the pile a 
layer of straw in a standing position, of about four or 
six inches thick, secuted together at the top by a band. 
A flat stone or weight should never be put on. Cover 
this straw with dirt as thinly as possible, and let the 
whole rematn in this situation until the ground begins 
te freeze. Ten put on an additional quantity of dirt, 
in all about one fuot thick. 1 have secured as many as 
two thousand bushels in this way in a year without 
any loss. If your ground is clay, or the substratum 
hard pan, the hole should be dug about three feet deep, 
and pieces of poles laid across, within one fvot of the 
top, for the reception of the potatoes, leaving a space 
below for the water, should any penetrate through the 
covering, whieh will not be the case if the straw is prop- 
erly placed around the pile. “Rye straw, of luxuriant 
growth, is by farthe best. You then cover as ina dry, 
light soil, sloping the ground from near the potatoes to 
a ditch, to guard against a collection of water near the 

tatoes. Some injure their potatoes by putling too 

ge a quantity together, some by burying too deeply, 
and more by covering them too thick when first put up, 
causing them to sweat, heat, mould, and consequently, 
more of less of them will rot. If farmers will tax their 
recollection, they may remember having seen decayed 
oes at the bottom and middle of a ‘ag in the spring, 

that could not have been reached by the frost. 

If the above method is strictly adh 2red to, your pota- 
toes will be as safe as the grain in your barn, fire and 
rats not ex They will be much safer than in 
most country cellars, where thousands ef bushels are 
frozen every winter, and large quantities destroyed by 
the rats mice. The same method may be pursued 
with turnips, which uniformly become pithy in a cellar, 
and with other esculenrt roots, all of whic |: are better 
preserved in the ground than in any other way. They 
should be perfectly dry when put up. 

OLD BUCKS. 


Buck’s Corner, Sept. 14, 1838. 
Pedantry crams our heads with learned lumber, and 





takes out our brains to 


e room for it. 





eferred his claim to the honor of this illustrious office. 

ever urgedthe numbers he had destroyed ; cold palsy 
set forth his pretensions by shaking all his limbs ; gout 
hobbled up, and alleged his power of racking every 
joint : and asthma’s inability tu speak was a strong tho’ 
silent argument in favor of hisclaim Stone and choli¢ 
pleaded their violence; plague his rapid progress in'de- 
struction ; and consumption, though slow, insisted that 
he was sure. In the midst of this contention, the court 
was disturbed by the noise of music, dancing, feasting 
and revelling : when immediately entered a lady with a 
bold lascivious air, and flushed jovial countenance. She 
was attended on one hand by’a troop of cooks and bac- 
chanals ; and on the other, by a train of wanton youths 
and damsels, who danced, half naked, to the softest mu- 
sical instruments—her name was INTEMPERANCE.— 
She waved her hand, and thus addressed the crowd of 
diseases : “Give way, ye sickly band of pretenders, nor 
dare to vie with my superior merits in the service of 
this monarch ; am I not your parent? the author of your 
being? Do you not derive your power of shortening 
human life almost wholly from me ?._Who then so fit as 
myself for the important office?” The grisly monarch 
grinned a smile of approbation, placcd her at his right 
hand, and she immediately became his prime, favorite 
and principal minister. 





LutHer.—The University where Luther studied 
was suppressed in 1816 ; the convent where he became 
a monk is now an orphan asylum ; and the church in 
which he read t1:ass is now a protestant one. His cell 
in the Augustine convent is preserved in the same state 
as when occupied ¢ him ; and his taLie, his portrait 
against the wall, and his beloved bible, are still to be 
seen there. 


It is in the middle classes of society, that al} the finest 
feelings, and the most amiable propensities of our nature 
do principally flourish and abvund. For the good opin- 
ion of our fellow-men is the strongest, though not the 
purest motive to virtue. ‘The privations of poverty ren. 
der us too cold and callous, and the privileges of prop- 
erty, too arrogant and consequential to fed ; the first, 
places us beneath the influence of apinion—the second, 
above it. 

He that ean enjoy the intimavy of the great, and on 
no occasion disgust them with familiarity, or diegrace 
himself by servility, proves that he is as perfect a gen- 
tleman by nature, as his ions are by rank. 

In our attempt to deceive the world, those are the most 
likely to detect us, who are sailing on the same tack, 

















VARIETIES, . 

It isan admitted axiom. by all philosephical ani mor- 
al writers, that the manner in which the female sex is 
treated, shows the'state of civilization among any peo- ; 
ple. ‘I'he reason is this—all-real and permanent advan- 
ces in civilization must be. based: on morals ; woman 
represents the moral power-—she is, in fact, the moral 
teacher, designed by the Creator to. watch the unfolding 
of the young heart and mind, and guide and direct the 
earliest instincts and sentiments of every human being 
“woman be grade by the superior physica 

woman y the superior physical pow- 

er of man, and reduced to the state a slave or para- 
mour, debarred the intellectual companionship which 
she is so formed to enjoy and refine ; denied the in- 
struction which is necessary to prepare her for the judi- 
cious discharge of her duties as the teacher of her 
children, it is plain there can be no moral imprevement. 
Advances in physical science in wealth, and political | 
greatness there may be. But these endure but for a 
season ; till the luxuries which they surely introduce, 

‘ve enervated and prepared the peuple for debase- 
ment, decay and destruction. : 

The importance of female agency in moral and intel- 
lectual improvement is now seriously felt by a large class 





of those influential men who are directing the rs of | 1 


the world. We meet in almost every popular publica- 
tion, increasing evidence of attention paid to the subject 
of female education, It is evident that the leaven of 
truth is working in the public mind ; that. the real 
sources of Ceeponeens good habits are beginning 
to be understood. 

That women, the primary instructors of the human 
race, will, by an equal pirticipation of intellectual ad 
vantages with men, be fitted for their high sphere, we 
have not a doubt. In that faith we labor in the cause 
of female improvement, and welcome as the dawn of a 
wie day tothe weary traveller who has journeyed 
under the depressing influences of the gloom and silence 
of the night, are the indications of awakening interest 
in the cause of female education. Women do not yet, 
any more than men, comprehend one tithe the good she 
is destined to accomplish. Welately met with an arti- 
ele ina London perindion’ that is so much to the pur- 
pose that we will lay it before our readers, and we en- 
treatall our friends to give it a serious and candid peru- 
sal.—-Lady’s Book. . 


Wuar Scuooxs sHo@p po.—The common school 
should give the farmer a high education; it should 
make him better acquainted with nature, more observ- 
ing, more reflective, The fruitfulness of the soil does 

so much upon its richness, as it does upon 

the intelligence of those who cultivate it. If farmers 
wish to benefit their lands, to increase their happiness 
or wealth, or elevate their standing in society, the first 
thing for them to do is, to improve their schools ; to 
raise the character of that place where all their educa- 
tionis obtained ; where the mind is developed, and the 
intellectual character of the neighborhood formed. A 
ood school will make the rich soil a blessing, and the 

rren spot uctive. . 

The mechanic should cultivate his mind, that his 
head may help his hands. Science will lessen and 
lighten histask. Jt will give him the power of making 
a better article and a better instrument, and it will make 
him a greater and better man 

The merchant should have more enlarged views— 
more intellect. His employment, then, would never de- 
scend to a system of higgling, and the profession would 
be made as noble and commanding in its practice, as it 
isin nature. Our schools are so poor, that they have 
not given to the majority of merchants that mental cap- 
ital, that intellectual stock, which would be far more 
productive than crowded shelves with empty heads. 
And how much enjoyment is lost by making the means 
of happiness the end. The schools did hot furnish a 
well balanced mind ; there was somethfng deficient or 
wrong when the character was forming, but is now 
fixed for life-—-Common School Assistant. 


Pimento on Axspice.—This elegant production 
grows spontaneously, but in more abundance in hilly 
situations near the sea, forming extensive groves of 
most delicious fragrance. It is purely the child of na- 
ture, and mocks every attempt to improve its qualities, 
A pimento walk is procured by no other labor than ap- 
propriating a piece of land in the neighborhood of a 
plantation already existing, or ina country where the 
scattered trees are found in a native-state, the woods of 
which being fallen, the trees are suffered to remain on 
the ground till they become rotten and perish. In the 
course of twelve months after the first season, an abun- 
dance of young trees will be found growing vigorous] 
in all parts of the land. There is not in the vegetable 
world a more beautiful production than young pimento. 
The trunk is smooth and glossy, free from bark, and 15 





to 20 feet high ; its leaves are of'a dark green, like those 
of a bay tree, and form a bedutiful contrast to its white 
exuberant flowers, and the leaves are equally exuberant 
with the fruit. .As to its preparation for sale, the ber- 
ties are always- gathered green; for the admission of 
ripened fruit would considerably diminish the value of 
the commodity. They are gathered by the hand, spread 
on a terrace, and exposed to the sun till they become of 
a reddish brown, and when dry are sent to market. A 
single tree has been known to yield 1 ewt.of dried 
spice, or 150 pounds of raw fruit; but as good crops are 
only contingent, the value of the article is not so al- 
luring as others, so that many plantations of pimento are 
now exchanged for sugar in the West Indies. 


GovERNOR EVERETT arrived in Taunton on Tuesday 
evening last, to attend, as chairman of the General 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, the county con- 
vention of the friends of education, which was held in 
that town on Wednesday. It is not frequently that we 
find the chief magistrates of the different states engaged 
in such a manner ; but we doubt whether they are o: 
more’ usefully employed, Leaving his political senti- 
ments and standing entirely out of the question, Edward 
Everett is a rare man. * We doubt if there is any person 
living, of hisage , who has performed more intellectual 
abor. One of the most-eloquent men of the age, and 
one of the most finished scholars, he is ever ready to 
exercise his splendid abilities for the benefit of his fel- 
low citizens. He never fails to give a new interest to 
every subject he speaks or writes upon, and is a person 
Whom the public are ever anxious to hear. We find 
him fitting the office of Governor, setting as chairman 
of a board of education, travelling through the state in 
this capacity, delivering lectures full of interest and in- 
struction before all classes of the people, and attending 
and addressmg public meetings whenever he conceives 
their object is praiseworthy. We speak not of him as 
a politician, but as a citizen, and as such we regard him 
asa public benefactor. His character, both as a public 
and private individual, is so 2 34 that party spirit has 
never dared to asperse it, H> is, in every sense of the 
word, a good mah, and one of whom any age or nation 
might well be proud.— Pawtucket Chronicle. 


The Russian is any thing but savage ; on the contra- 
ry, he overflows with kindness. ‘This is most evident 
from his uct daring inebriation, when, according 
to the proverb, the truth developes itself. Let a couple 
of these bearded fellows, who have been copiously sac- 
rificing to Bacchus, be watched along. the street. The 
one is thoroughly drunk ; the other. about half seas 
over. ‘The latter now considers it strictly his duty not 
to quit-his almost motionless companion. Thus both 
serpentine along the pavement, occasionally falling ; on 
which occasion the one laboriously recovers his legs, 
bythe assistance of the wall of the house, and then 
goes to assist his companion. They cautiously get out 
of the way of every one they meet ; and the least drunk- 
en from time to time urges the other to conduct himself 
properly, and make a genteel -salutation as a person of 
consequence is approaching. ‘This salutation is always 
excessively burlesque, and generally terminates in the 
drunken fellow’s losing his equilibrium, and again fall- 
ingdown. Indecency or rudeness is never heard ; on 
the contrary, among Russians politeness is customary. 
Even whena couple of common laborers or coachmen 
meet, they often civilly take off their hats, and make the 
most complimentary enquiries, bowing and scraping all 
the time. 

This politeness naturally increases with the degree of 
drunkenness, At first there is a friendly and p easing 
dialogue, and kind enquiries about each family ; but up- 
on increased intoxication, embraces follow, with “ For- 
give me, my dear brother, if I have ever offended you!” 
and at last maudlin tears stream over their cheeks, and 
both, perhaps, sink beneath the table together. But the 
more obstreperous fooleries practiced in other parts are 
never observed here; and should, which is very sel- 
dom the case, any dispute take place, and require the 
intervention of the pulice, the disturbers of the peace 
are taken to the watch house, where they sleep off their 
intoxication, and the next day they are made to sweep 
for an hour or two some ofthe public places, with a large 
white cross upon their backs. But, as we liave before 
said, this seldom pw mo Drinking and singing are 
both identified with the nature of the common Russian, 
and one day at least in the week do they Asficate to jo- 
viality. My servant, Ivan, when I hired him, made it 
a condition thatI should allow him to visit the public 
tavern (kaback) on the Sunday. “ You will be satisfied 
with me,” said he, “and I will serve you faithfully and 
honorably ; but on Sundays I must to the kaback 
ana drink, or I shall die.” The fellow kept his 
word ; he was faithful, willing and unwearied’ in my 
service ; but when I returned home on Sunday evening, 
I was sure to find him ‘senseless in his room. If my 
figure happened to glimmer through his obfuscated eye, 





he ‘would drawl forth, ‘‘ Winnowat !”” (Iam in fault !) 
which I, ‘indeed, could-believe without his asgurance.— 
Von Tiet's Travels. . 

The current number of the Foreign Quarterly puts its 
seal to the following affecting particulars respecting the 
lama, which is deseribed as authentic : ; 

“ The lama is the only animal associated with man 
and debased by the contact. The lama will bear nei- 
ther beating nor ill treatment. They go imt an 
Indian going a long distance ahead as guide. l tired 
they stop, and the Indian stops also. If the delay is 
great, the Indian, becoming uneasy towards supset, af- 
ter all sorts of precautions, resolves on supplicating the 
beasts to resume their journey. He stands about fifty 
or sixtypaces off, in an attitude of humility, waves his 
hands ceaxingly towards the lamas, and atthe same time, 
in the softest tones, and with a patience I never fail to 
admire, reiterates ic ic icic. Ifthe lamas are disposed 
to continue their course, they follow the Indian in good 
order, at aregular pace, and very fast, for their legs are 
extremely lung; but»when — are in a bad humor, 
they do not even turn their heads* towards the speaker, 
but remain motionless, huddled together, standing or 
lying down, and: gazingon Heaven, with looks so ten- 
der, so melancholy, that.we might imagine these singu- 
lar animals had the consciousness of another life, a hap- 
ae 2 per lan : ' 

‘he straight neck, and its gentle majesty of bearing 
the long down of their always clean and glossy skin, 
their — and timid motions, all give them an air at 
once noble and sensitive. It must be so in fact ; for the 
lama is the only creature employed by man that he dares 
not strike. If it happens, which is very seldom, that an 
Indian wishes to obtain by force or threats, what the 
lama will not willingly perform, the instant the animal 
finds itself affronted by word or gesture, he raises his 
head with dignity, and without attempting to escape ill- 
treatment by flight (the lama is never tied or fettered) 
he lies down turning his eyes towards Heaven. 
tears flow freely from his breast, and in ‘half or three 
quarters of an hour at most, he expires. Happy crea- 
tures, who appear to have accepted life on condition of 
its being happy. - 

The respect shown these animals by the Peruvian In- 
dians amounts absvlutely to superstitious reverence. 
When the Indians load them, two of them approach and 
caress the animal, hiding his head, that he may not see 
the burden on its back. If he did he would fall down 
and die... It is the same thing in unloading. If a bur- 
den exceeds a certain weight, the animal lays himself 
down and dies. The Indians of the Cordilleras alone 

ess the patience and gentleness to manage the lama. 
tis doubtless from this extraordinary companion that 
he has learned how to die when overtasked.” 


University oF Micuig4n.—lIt affords us great 
pleasure to be enabled to announco to our readers, that 
the Board of Regents, at their recent session, have con- 
cluded upon the plans for the College, and that the 
work is to be entered upon immediately, under the su- 
periritendence of Mr. Isaac Thomson, ef New Haven, 
Ct. The plan is of the Gothic order, and furnished by 
Mr. Alexander J. Davis, of New York, consisting of a 
central building with two wings. One wing onlv is to 
be erected for the present, and that to be completed 
within a year. The regents have already established 
some ten or twelve branches, some of which are in a 
flourishing condition, and by the time limited for the 
construction of the one part of the University, each will 
be prepared to furnish their quota of students.—Ann 
Arter Argus. 


Maxims oF Bisnor MippLeron.—Persevere against 
discouragements. Keep your temper. Employ leisure 
in study, and always have some work on hand: Be 
punctual and methodical in business, and never pro- 
crastinate. Never be in a hurry. Preserve self 
session, and do not be talked out of conviction. Rise 
early, and be economisis of time. Maintain dignity, 
without the appearance of pride; manner is somethi 
with every body, and every thing with some. Be 
ed in discourse, attentive and slow to speak. Never 
acquiesce in. immoral or pernicious opinions. . Be not 
forward toassign reasons to those who have no right to 
ask, Think nothing in conduct unimportant or indiffer- 
ent. Rather set than follow example. Practice strict 
temperance.; and in all your transactions, remember the 
Jinal account. 

On the maxim that.“ oye bene house is his castle,” 
Lord Chatham miade the following beautiful remarks : 
“The poorest may in his cottage bid defiance to all the 
forces of the crown. It: may be frail—its roof may 
shake—the wind may blow through it—the storm 
enter—but the king of E: cannot enter. All his 
power dare not cross the threshold of that ruined tene- 
ment.” 
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